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AN AMERICAN STENOGRAPHER 


HELPS THE CHINESE 


ESTABLISH AVIATION CORPS 


Alma Wade recounts some of her adventures 


To LEONA RAPHAEL 


N TIME of war it is quite the usual thing 

for a country to draft its citizens to de 

fend the homeland against invaders. But 
for a foreign government to requisition a 
stenographer and her chief—citizens of an- 
ther country—to help it build up a system 
of national defense, is unusual in international 
history. Yet that is exactly what happened to 
Alma Wade, born in New Orleans, late of 
China, and now in New York 


CHINA, as you know, has long been a storm 
center in the Far East. Not only did the 
Central Government fear invasion from nearby 
unfriendly powers, but it was torn by internal 
strife. Many warring factions anxious for 
personal gain and entirely unmindful of the 
general welfare of the country, were trying 
to overthrow the Republic of China and estab- 
lish a dictatorship. Harassed by foes both from 
within and without, the Chinese government 
turned to the 
United States 
for aid. 
zaan 8 
where Alma 
Wade came 
in. For five 
years prior 
to 1932 she 
had been in 
the employ 
of the Stand- 


pany of New 
Jersey in 
their New 
Orleans  of- 





Chinese air cadets and their 
American instructor 


fice. She had worked for various officials 
there, and when Col. John B. Jouett joined 
the company in 1931 she was assigned to him 
as secretary For twenty years previously, 
Colonel Jouett had been in the United States 
Army Air Corps. Upon his retirement he 
joined the Standard Oil Company to further 
aviation from the industrial angle 

In 1932, after the Japanese bombing oi a 
number of Chinese cities, the Central Govern 
ment of China, recognizing that aviation would 
be one of the most effective means of defense, 
asked the United States to send them a man 
to organize a system of national defense. This 
man and his staff were also to teach Chinese 
young men how to fly. Of course America 
could not send anyone over as a direct repre 
sentative of our country, since we were on 
friendly terms with both China and Japan. 
But diplomatic usage does sanction unofficial 
missions. Since Colonel Jouett was no longer 
in the Amer- 
can Army, 
he was asked 
to head this 
unofficial 
mission to 
help China 


H E accepted 
and in nam 
ing his assist 
ants Alma 
Wade was 
the first one 
mentioned, to 
go as his sec- 
retary. China 











Alma Wade ready for a jaunt in a Chinese 
rickshaw 


then put in a requisition for these people. 
Thus it was that on June 11, 1932, Colonel 
Jouett, nine American pilots, five engineers, 
and Miss Wade sailed for China, arriving 


there a month later. 


**'TRANSPLANTING an office from an 
American skyscraper to a Chinese hut was 
quite a job,” she says. “In the first place, we 
had to take plenty of supplies with us, for we 
did not know what we would be up against. 
We carried our own typewriter, letterheads, 
shorthand notebooks, filing cabinets, index 
files, carbon paper, typewriter ribbons, and 
pencils. Later | was able to replenish my 
supplies in Shanghai, but when we first arrived 
there was too much to do to think of such 
things. 

“As soon as we landed we were hustled off 
to Hangchow, the center of the new aviation 
development. The hut that was to be our 
office was the dreariest thing imaginable. Colo- 
nel Jouett had to go off the very next day on 
a three weeks’ inspection tour, and I was left 
with the job of setting up ‘business house- 
keeping.’ 


HOW well she did it is best told by Colonel 
Jouett himself. “I want you to know,” he 
said, “that | have nothing but the highest re 
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gard and admiration for Miss Wade and the 
way she conducted herself. If business schools 
turn out secretaries of her calibre, the inter- 
ests of executives are in good hands. She 
worked long hours without complaining. She 
was rapid, accurate, and always neat in her 
work. And she was always the personifica 
tion of consideratior 

“My work took me away from the office a 
great deal of the time, and in my absence 
letters from my family and friends piled up. 
Since she was instructed to open and read all 
my mail, she soon learned how anxious these 
people were to hear about my work. Knowing 
that | was extremely busy, she would write 
them little notes of her own accord, giving 
them such news as she thought proper, of 
what we were doing. Then when | returned, 
[ might write a line or two in pen and ink 
Chis not only saved me hours of time, but was 
a service very mu appreciated by me and 
my friends 


**As an example of her efficiency, let me cite 
this case. The hut we were to use as office 
was a barren place containing nothing more 
than a single table and chair When I re 
turned from my inspection tour I found these 
two pieces of furniture gone. In their stead 
were several desks and chairs, curtains on the 
windows, a rug on the floor, and electric lights 
and telephone installed. It was mid-summer 
when we landed, but, as we were under con- 
tract to stay three years and Chinese winters 
are notoriously cold, she had anticipated our 
needs by having a heating system installed 
which would be ready when needed 

‘Mind you, I had given her no instructions 
about doing any of these things. But because 
she was more than a mere stenographer 
because she was my right-hand man in every 
sense of the word—she had the initiative to 
get things done on her own. I placed so much 
faith in her that she was officially recorded 
und recognized as my second in command to 
take my place and to act for me in my 
absence.” 

Surely a secretary could ask for no higher 
praise from her boss! 


MISS WADE not only withstood the rigors 
of working under the most exhausting con- 
ditions, but she also brought back a diary in 
which she recorded her experiences. It con- 
stitutes a history of China’s amazing aviation 
development, in which she played a very signi 
ficant part. Here are some of her notes: 

“I feel as if we were pioneering. From 
practically zero, China has developed her avia- 
tion to a point comparable with other big coun- 
tries, and has done so almost overnight, with- 
out the intermediate steps other countries have 
taken. There are autos and trains in China 
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— 1 ; 
virtually m good 


ads. Land transporta 
tion will probably never 
be highly 
since 


dA ation 


devek per l, 


they’ve taken t 


‘THE Chinese cadets. 
laily, 


pie ndid n the all 


saw are 
They 


ability 


ive instinctive 

is flyers. They have no 
erves, but possess 
plenty ft resource, 


imagination, and intel] 


gence. They were be 
tween 19 and 25 years 
t age, the cream of 


youth. Our 
called for the 
graduation of 100 


hina’s 
che lule 


Chi 


, 


nese pilots every six 

months, each to have a total of 180 hours o 
flying. Their training was the same as that 
given in the United States Army Air Corps.” 


Ri \ ING still turtne ron ‘ itv, 
\ l 


‘ade re Cait I that in January 1934 she Wa 
is close t war as shed ever bee 
It was the Fukien rebellion,” she recalled 
I had to work all night preparing for a1 
*xpected bombing raid at dawn 1 was s 
ccupied writing field orders all during that 
ght of suspense that when dawn did come 
I was too tired and too busy to care whether 
we were bombed or not. But we were not 
Our own dawn patrol looked too efficient t 
the rebels The rebellion was put down in 
ten days, largely through the Central Govern 


ments use ot its air 





Colonel Jouett, Miss Wade's chief 


oes 


4 street scene in Shanghai 


Du ‘ 

something that would have tak« 

lo wit! | Ss was the 

Wa ‘ \ |’ ’ tie 

id at c ee i 
place i sidet ! mp i 
pilots w t and made direct 
walls, den e them entire! 
iad beer hore the rebels wer 
completely. One of our met ’ 


plane then signalled for the infantry 


The battle was over almost before it had we 
begun, and we had succeeded in capturing Yer 
Ping.’ 

More details, anecdotes, and comments abou 
er work, unfortunately uld not be learned 
But since work was of a higl nfider 
tial nature lving governmental and state 
secrets and policies, it is easy to understar 
her reluctance to give specifi tormatior 
But then, the first rule of a good secretary 
to be mute in all languages regarding her « 
ployer's muusiness aftairs' 

. 

EXTENSIVE and exacting a fice 
tine was, the social angle was a very important 
part ot er job Since she represented hes 
chief during absences, ‘ atu met a 
number Chinese ofhcials. She became warn 
friends wi Generalissin and Madan 
Chiang Kai shek W hereve e went she wa 
showered with gifts 

But always she knew that there he 

no let up: she must eve « 4 1 
speak. She had t only to be tact ul 
gracious with the people sh ad come t 
serve, but also with her associates. When t! 
pilots and mechanics got settled, t sent 1 


their wives and children to join them 
"Me 3 1] unieniien onl 

ally, in a small community where a 
people are constant! wn togeth 


plisne 
rn ns t 
ipture 
| 
‘ " 
ers 


Natur 
group 


er under 
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very tense conditions, there was bound to be 
some friction. It was her duty to see that 
the success of the undertaking was not ham 
pered by clashing personalities. In this re 
spect Colonel Jouett told me that she was so 
adept at soothing injured feelings that she 
became the confidante of Americans and Chi 
nese alike. 


4 KNOWLEDGE of a foreign language, in 
Miss Wade's opinion, wasn’t at all necessary to 
get along in a strange land. She knew no 
Chinese, but she found the people eager to be 
helpful, and, as a number of them spoke pidgen 
English, she had no difficulty in making her- 
self understood during her stay. 

“T found the Chinese sympathetic and de 
lightful companions,” she stated. “But until 


you have sat through a forty-course dinner 
with its strange yet delicious dishes, you can 
never know the hospitality and fun-loving 


nature of the Chinese 
“Perhaps my biggest 
caused by having to leave behind a jewel of 
I would show him a picture 
of a dress in a newspaper—the paper was sent 
from home and was weeks old when it ar- 
rived would measure me and bring it 


pang in parting was 


a Chinese tailor. 


and he 
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finished and perfect. The 
American money and 


back the next day 
price? About $2.50 in 
he supplied the material, too.” 

Arriving in New York on August 16, 1935, 
Colonel Jouett and Miss Wade were detailed 


to the New York office of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. Exciting as New 
York is, she naturally finds it tame compared 


to what she calls pi 


neering in China 

last thought 
recall how didn't g 
chool and learn stenography, | 


IN PARTING, she left 
“When | 
to business s 
shudder. If I hadn't learned it, I would have 
grandest that 
I certainly want to 
those wh 


this 


very nearly | 


missed one of the experiences 
ever came to 
go on record as 


travelled the shorthand 


a secretary. 
being one of 
road to opportunity.’ 


Miss Wade has a most in- 
recall her 
month 


Besides her diary 
teresting collection of 
adventures in China 
one of the 


pictures to 
Our cover this 
spots of the mis 


portrays high 


sion’s work—the first group of cadets had 
won their wings, and we show you one of 
them being awarded his commission as a 
pilot. Below is a picture taken during the 


farewell ceremonies on the eve of departure.|] 


As ranking woman present, Alma Wade sits at the right of the Generalissimo. Colonel Jouett, 
at his left, wears the decoration conferred on him by the Chinese government for his work. 
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HOW I AM UTILIZING 


RADIO REPORTING 


TO INCREASE MY SPEED 


By SIDNEY ALTEN 








HIS is what Radio offers the student of noons and evenings | was taki g dictatior 
shorthand—(1) Convenience: Dictation at 100 words a minute. I knew my theory 
n } study from early morning juite well, knew my Manual brief forms 
till past nig! (2) Variety of dictators thoroughly well, and was completing “Speed 
Men, women, children; Northerners, South Studies” mornings at school My phrases 
erners; from statesmen to mnone-too-literate ind vocabulary were limited to more or less 
commercial sponsors. (3) IJnfinitely varied stereotyped business forms. 
subject matter: Talks covering almost every And then I started lear things! First 
topic from aviation to zodlogy, in the finest there was the thrill of hearing and writing 
ff pronunciation and enunciation (speakers two weeks ago, as a matter of fact, mathe 
ver the airways almost uniformly maintain matics, etc., etc., words and phrases I had 
the highest standards of speech) and dow: learned in class that very morning, casually 
the gamut of slipshod speech to pseudo dia wing used in honest-to-goodne nversa 
lect. (4) Speed: From heartbroken crooners n. Indeed, at all times, son w or other 
at 80 words a minute to the latest news the words and phrases have ist looked up 
lashes at 240 ilways seem to pe ek ut { the talks I take 
And so, I need hold no brief for radio re lown right afterwards—much to my delight 
porting [he service the radio renders the ind, with similar magic, the ist “‘lear 
shorthand student requires no magnification, themselves” and become old friends 
no elaboration. Instead, I shall content my Too, I began to realize that “Dear Sir: We 
self with mentioning several of my experiences ire in receipt of your letter " and its 
this past year. Therein, I hope, may perhaps eemingly endless kin of business jargon are 
be found several hints as to the special tech a scant tithe of what people say, and infinitely 
jue of radio reporting listant m the « ent of the speeches, cor 
ersatior ind lecture W h must constitute 
The Set Itself the bulk of the competent reporter's working 
knowledge 
My radio is on a low stool alongside my I began to use punctuation liberally: apo 
chair, within arms’ reach of my writing table trophes by the gross (hithertofore I had 
At first I used the family radio with the tone scarcely used one), question marks, quotation 
control set to the highest pitch. Later, how marks, exclamation points 
ever, | found it more serviceable to get one 
my own use. After critically listening to Beginning With Songs 
several midget-size sets, I learned that the 
heaper their construction the more incisively Dut these first essays at radio reporting 
clear the speaking tone and, contrariwise, the [ confined myself chiefly to songs. It was 
more metallic and higher pitched the musical then that | learned the outlines 1 love,’ 
tone. Hence the richer, deeper tones of the sweetheart,” “eternal” (can you write 
usual cabinet-model radio is ordinarily less them’), and went out of my way to find 
lassmates who had bought song sheets, that | 


satisfactory for home reporting. Living in a 
metropolitan area, I insisted that my set bring 
in a minimum of ten stations at any time 


might look upon them condescendingly. 
Throughout this period I kept forcing my 


(but not all at the same time!) I then self on to take down longer and longer 
lengthened my aerial considerably and strung snatches of speech [ learned to write 
broadcasting” without the d (to avoid the 


it across the highest, clearest spot available to 
insure maximum station coverage and volume awkward di ung); “broadcasting com 


pany,” b intersected k. Though 6 intersected 

I Plunge into “Reporting” s might well stand for “broadcasting station.” 

[ later heard of “broadcasting service,” 

I felt my basic knowledge of Gregg sufi broadcasting system,” etc., etc., each, I have 


iently sound to enable me to plunge right into since learned, being a different signal from 
radio reporting whenever I had time freeafter- the announcer to the control room about the 
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next broadcast. Theretore, excepting ‘“broad- 
casting company” I now write out both words. 
The phrase “this is the” preceding station 
identification, plagued me for many days. 
However, hearing it time and again, I learned 
to write it with fluent ease. The best I 
could do with “Eastern daylight saving time” 
(I must have heard it hundreds of times this 
summer) was esdli savtem. 


Top Speed Now 140 


But for me, life began at 120 (w.p.m.). It 
was then that | could keep up with the most 
leisurely of found the faster 
ones just tantalizingly beyond me. Now my 
speed is 140 w.p.m. “top.” I can now take 
down these same speakers with painful ease, 
and experience some difficulty in spots with 
the average speaker. 

I feel at home whether the broadcast be 
about baseball, commodity market prices, pie 
crust recipes, or Amos and Andy. The first is 
erratic and swift (like all sports broadcasts) ; 
the last named, reasonably moderate. 

Sunday my shorthand cup is full to over- 
flowing. Then, many many sermons pour into 
my room over the air waves. They range 
from the deliberate, measured periods of the 
more conservative clergymen to the top-speed 
exhortations of the evangelist—excellent Eng- 
lish aplenty, at my best rate. 


speakers, and 


Plays But No Music 


Innumerable plays are broadcast daily. In 
my notes I have begun to differentiate be- 
tween speakers, as in court reporting, instead 
of writing down the dialogue headlong. 

I do not permit even the sweetest, most 
rhythmic music to dissuade me from tuning 
in another station. I am mindful of the eve- 
ning high school instructor who brought his 
portable radio to the advanced dictation class 
one Thursday evening, hoping to give them 
practical practice in radio reporting and to 
point out to them its speed bogies: sports 
commentators, most women speakers, between- 
program advertisers, thrilling serial adven- 
ture stories, etc., etc. Well, dictation got no 
further that Thursday night than: “Ladies 
and Gentlemer Tonight Rudy Vallee and his 
Connecticut Yankees will play .. .” 


Would You Succeedin Business ? 


EAD business books. Learn the use of 
words. Learn to express yourself and 
greet visitors with ease. 

Take an interest in people; in economic 
developments; in governmental activities: in 
your profession; and above all in your em- 
ployer’s business. 
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HELPING 
MY EMPLOYER 


Every employer welcomes helpful suggestions 

from his stenographer or secretary. $1 is 

paid for any short letter accepted and pub- 

lished here telling how an idea was put to 
work successfully. 














My employer, who is a 
is also secretary to a state 
printing organization Naturally, I take all 
his dictation in with this work. 
Often he wants to send copies of the same 
letter to many different the presi- 
dent of the organization, vice president, com- 
of the organization, 
etc. He usually tells me the exact number 
of copies he wishes to have, but sometimes, 
later, he decides to send the letter to some- 
body else, and I have had to retype it. This I 
decided to avoid by making as many carbon 
copies as I can of every important letter we 


printing executive, 
connection 
pers¢ ms 


mittees, secretary head 


send out, regardless of the number he asks 
for. These I put away in alphabetical order in 
a folder and keep to use later whenever the 
arise. I have saved a lot of 
time, especially in retyping three- or four- 
page letters (nothing unusual with my em- 
ployer), and I have pleased him more than 
once by producing a copy of a letter which he 
thought I had run out of. —E. B. 


occasion may 


Segregating Supplements 


A YEAR and a hali 
ago, when I first started to work, I found 
my employer to be a very busy traffic mana 
ger who had very little time for the small 
responsibilities which made up a part of his 
regular duties, often going around with a 
grouch because he had misplaced some tariff 
supplement. One of his many important du 
ties is to send the company’s shipments by 
rail in the cheapest manner possible. Very 
frequently “supplements” to the original tar 
iff are sent to him and it is on these supple- 
ments that the rate is have taken 
over the job of filing away these supplements 
and keeping the “Tariff File” up to date. 
Now when the boss wants a certain rate for 
estimating the freight charges, he does not 
have to rummage through all the pigeon- 
holes in his desk, but he can get it in a few 
moments by going to the file and picking out 
the folder containing the tariffs and supple- 
ments for which he is looking. 

He has said nothing, but I have noticed 
that the mail the supplements is 


based. | 


containing 


always left on my desk G. W. W. 
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At the Sign of the 
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INFORMATION DESK 





Send your questions to Information 
Desk, The Grece Warrer, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Answers 
not published here, because of length 
or limited interest, are mailed. 











Typing Social Letters 


We have had several discussions in our commercial 
class regarding the typing of a social letter. Some say 
it is permissible and others say it is not. What is 
your opinion? Is there any set rule when letters should 
be pen-written? What about typing a strictly friendly 
letter ?—F. P. 


It has always been considered discourteous 


to write either a friendly or a social letter on 
the typewriter. However, present-day condi- 
tions are gradually 


making changes in many 
conventional standards. Now that so many 
people own portable typewriters for use in the 
home, and so many women have interests of 
club and civic in- 
terests—the use of the typewriter is coming 


to be considered acceptable. 


a semi-business character 


There, are, how- 
ever, certain very formal social occasions when 
no one would consider writing on the type- 
writer, such as expressing thanks for gifts, 
appreciation of hospitality, or writing con- 
dolences. 


Identifying Carbons 


Will you please inform me the correct way of show- 
ing to whom carbon copies of letters are mailed. Should 
it read on the original or carbon? And, in addition, 
how do you mark letters when you do not want the 
original party to know to whom you are sending the 
carbon? Should you mark the carbon BC?P—O. R 


(Carbon copy) CC: Mr. W. A. Brown 
c/o Messrs. Cook & Cook 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Mr. W. A. Brown 
c/o Messrs. Cook & Cook 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


(Blind copy) BC 


The usual procedure, when one has to send 
a carbon copy of an original letter to a third 
party, is to type at the top of the carbon copies: 


Copy to Mr. Brown 


This should not only be written on the car- 
bon copy that is to be forwarded to Mr. Brown, 
but also on the carbon that is to be filed, so 
that you have a record of it yourself 

If you have to send copies to several indi 


viduals, the general procedure is to type on all 


+} arth . 1] : 
ne carbons all t the names and addresses, 


checkmark the name on each carbon 
to whom that specific copy has to be sent 


und thet 


Copies sent to Mr. J. Jones, King St., N. YY. C 
Mr. Smith, Toronto 


Miss Green, New York Office 


procedure, each 


py kn 


By following this person 


ee Lo. a } } lee the 
receiving the carbon ci ws who elise has 


received it, and you have the complete informa 
tion on your own file copy 

When one wishes to inform the recipient of 
the original letter that a carbon copy is being 
sent to someone else, the usual thing to do is 


so to comment in the letter; for instance, “A 


copy of this letter is being sent to Mr. Jones.’ 
We find no general use of the abbreviations 
CC or Bt 


A Question of Propriety 


Occasionally I attend conferences out of town with 
my employer. In dining out together is it proper 
for me to order my own meals or should I have him 
order mine with his?—J. J. 


We feel that this question is somewhat be 
yond our province. There are so many rami- 
fications to it that an intelligent discussion is 
difficult. we might say that when 
away on business, an employee is 
funds, and for that 


In general, 
company 

traveling on company 
reason, if it is proper to dine at a restaurant 


or hotel with the employer himself or a mem 


ber of the firm, the natural thing would be to 
order meals together and make one check 
There are situations, however, where the em 
ployee might have an expense account of her 


own, in which event it 1s more a question as 


to the propriety of dining together than it is 


as to whether an employee should order her 


own meals 


Civil Service 


When copying from plein copy in a Civil Service 
examination, should one double space? The instruc- 
tions state that each time you complete the exercise, 


you simply double space once and begin again 
vw. “ 

There are different types of Civil Serv 
e examinations and variations in the torms 


which applicants must fill out. Our suggest: 
would be that in each case where the appli 


cant does not fully understand the instructions 
n the blank an 


authority 


inquiry for an explanatior 
| 


be made to the issuing it 
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WITH SUGGESTIONS ON 
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THE LEARNER 





VOCABULARY BUILDING 


AND A DRILL OR TWO 


DOCTOR GREGG OUTLINES THE EIGHT 
MAJOR PRINCIPLES OF THE MANUAL 


NE of the most helpful ways to build 
QO your shorthand vocabulary quickly is 

to practice groups of words having a 
common characteristic. For example, there 
are a number of Brief Forms in which the 
initial letter w is omitted. You will remember 
these Brief Forms much more easily if you 
will practice them in the following group 
rather than separately: 


a 2 eee eT oe ~ om 


GC. 6 o ——a 12. ee 


want, was, weak-week, well-will, went, were, what 
when, where-aware auith, without, woman, won-one, 
A ’ 
Derivatives 
This method of learning words, which is 


known as the Analogical method, is especially 
helpful in learning derivatives, particularly 
plurals, past tenses, and the /y and er deriva- 
tives. The following typical drill will serve 
as a model for others of your own devising 


el a Hh ml 


ge Kf LADD D— 


nt PL IG De 


likes, letters, regards, clears, credits, gives, thinks, 
advantages, points, satisfies, cares, carries, names, 
receives, requires, houses, accepts, persons, causes, 


considers, instances. 


Many of these common derivatives have been 
arranged in convenient groups for you in your 
text, “Gregg Speed Studies.” See especially 
those drills in Pars. 48 and 52 of that book. 

Do you understand why the initial vowel 


of a prefix is retained when a vowel follows 


the prefix? If not, the following drill will 
make the reason clear to you: 
- ye y — ox oa 
ra Ped 
— —_—— o > a> 
eo se- x” 2 - <_ (ae 
motion, emotion; meet, emit; kiddie, comedy; kick 
comic; near, inner; necessary, unnecessary; known, 
unknown 
Figures 


Context is of little help in reading figures 
A shorthand writer must exercise great care, 
therefore, in writing them. Since you will 
often have occasion to write figures rapidly, 
you should adopt a simple form for each digit 
and drill on its proper formation until 
can execute it rapidly. 

Practice the following drill until you can 
write the digits at the rate of at least 120 
a minute. Note the size as well as the sim 
plicity of style 


yi ul 


I2345 67790 
LZ23O4¢-S5ERI IO 
/2 3456 7EPFO 


Many beginners after a brief period of prac 
tice are able to reach a speed of 180 digits a 
minute. 

The same number of strokes required to 
write these ten digits will make the following 
twenty Brief Forms. Note their resemblance 


to the first seven digits: 


Sal of CL 
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which, you-have-not, in-which-you-have, shall-not-ship 
which-you-have-not é } shall-not-change 


Writing Large Sums 


; | " | | 2 : 
Che llowing drill will give you an idea 


f the wa n which to write large sums 


[A SL3-f05, 6—Se-; 
62 
5, 6 F273; 6 35 
6,563,405; $6,000,050; $5,642.00; $600,345.62 


Eight W ord-Building Principles 


Here are eight important word-building 
principles. Practice and repractice the words 
given in the Manual and elsewhere illustrating 
these principles. The paragraphs after eacl 
principle refer to the Anniversary Edition of 
the Shorthand Manual 


l. Write by s (Pa ] 

2. The rules for joining the circles. (Pars 
ie: ee! ee a a 

3. The blending principle. (Pars. 26, 27, 52, 
133, 140, 153) 

4. The S rules. (Pars. 49, 51) 

5. Joined prefixes and suffixes. (Pars. 58, 


61, 80, 106, 127, 145, 170, 183, 199, 227) 
6. Method of expressing RK. (Units 8, 20) 
7. The abbreviating principle. (Chap. 9 
8. Disjoined prefixes and suffixes. (Chaps 


10, 11) 


Yes, Eventually She 
Went to College 


BANE had fully expected to go to college, 
but the time came and her parents couldn't 
ifford it. If only she could fit herself for a 
ol ! 


», though, college might be managed later 
She determined to try. 

Three months of intense application and sh 
qualified for an opening in the employ of 
two attorneys. She worked for them almost 
two years and in her spare time wrote letters 
to nearby normal schools and colleges asking 
for part-time work. 

Finally, Jane received an answer from a 
nearby Teachers College. If she could tak 
shorthand dictation and transcribe her notes 
accurately, the dean wrote, she could eart 
her room and board and other expenses. 

Jane was exuberant when she read this 
letter. Hurriedly she replied, stating her 
qualifications and asking for an interview. A 
letter came requesting her to visit the school 
and take the test they gave girls before em- 


ploying them as secretaries. She was nervous 
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about the test. She wondered what it would 
ve as she waited for her future employer t 
appear 

“Well, Miss Jordan, I certainly hope you 
pass this test,” said he as he walked into the 
office and interrupted her dreaming. “Here 


it is. Can you read these shorthand notes and 


be them? They were made by a past 
secretary, and quite a few girls have lost out 
n this position because they couldn't.” 

Jane's heart leaped in dismay, but she took 
the tablet. She looked down at the notes; the: 
opened her eyes wide in surprise. “Why,” sh« 
exclaimed, “outside of the textbook I’ve never 
seen anything so neat and legible! The girl 
that made these notes certainly knew how to 


transcfi 


write shorthand.” 

Jane quickly read several pages of the 
notes, transcribing them speedily on the type 
writer. As a result she secured the position 
vf part-time secretary at a generous salary, 
and the way was open for the college courss 
she had longed so earnestly to take.—-G. M 





* 12 QUESTIONS + 








Check them to see how many you 
can answer and compare the result 


with the answers on page 257 


\\ it percentage { the national income 

s expended for educatior 

2. How old is the chain store systen 

3. What is the most important singl 
source of federal revenut 

4. When did the first depression occur 
the United States? 

5. What is a cartel? 

6. What is business good will, and how 


t evaluated? 


7. Since the line of succession to the pres 

dency of the United States other tha 
rough election passes through the 

es it the various members of ti 


result t certain eventualities, for a 
yoman to become president 
United States? 

8. What is the most northerly located col 
lege under the jurisdiction of the United 


tates f 
' 
} 


9. Is the ground floor of a house or build- 
ng also known as the first floor? 

10. At what age may an alien appl) 
United States’ citizer p papers? 

11. How many of the people are employed 
in agriculture in the United States? In 


manutacturing 
> ry “1% 

12. What is meant by the tern laisse 

faire”? 
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THE PERFECT SECRETARY 


Second of a Series by C 


AND HER TRAINING 


LOUISE GIBB, Secretary to Director of the 


Vocational Bureau, and BEATRICE H. RICHARDSON, Secretary 
to the President of Skidmore College 


| | \ S tive ke \ word I business 


MIMPLI 


clothes, othece 


work dresses, 


want to call them 


street cl thes, 


models, whatever you 


They should be plain, tailored, neat, and be 
oming. Navy blue is always good. It may be 
a navy suit, in which case it can be dressed 
up by different blouses or vests, but be sure 
they are easy to launder. A navy dress with 


wools in almost any 
d so forth, are ex 
than 
office 


collar and cufts, 
knitted costumes, al 
cellent tor Plain 


dressy prints are more 


dainty 


' 
color, 
winter silks rather 
appropriate tor 


wear. 
Sports Models Not Appropriate 

nice, but, oh! 

cottons 


In the summer time, linens are 


mussed; ginghams and other 


wash silks are to be 


0 easily 
right ; preferred, 


shoul 


are all 
covered 


but may we insist, please, on 


ders, and sleeves to at least a few inches above 


the elbows? Nothing looks more out of plac« 


than sleeveless, sun-back sports dresses in a 
busy office, and nothing, unless it is earrings, 
impresses clients, patients, or customers less 

Since a man’s tie is the only bit of color 


custom permits him, it should be changed tre 
quently. You would be surprised how monoto- 
after day, can 


nous the same tie, worn day 


become 


Save the Jewelry, Perfume, and High Heels 
for Evenings 


That leads us to jewelry. Button earrings 
are all right on occasion, but long drop ear 
rings, jangling bracelets, beads, heavy rings 
and costume jewelry in general are pretty 


If you have a hanker 
ing tor jewelry, satisfy it in the evening all 


good signs of poor taste 


you wish, but when you appear in your office 
the next morning, rhinestones and 
pearls at home. 

In the same class with drop earrings, beads, 
bracelets, lots of rouge, and gum chewing, come 
high-heeled shoes and an excess of perfume. 
Heavy scents, or even delicate odors in large 


leave the 


unpleasant to many 


quantities, are extremely) 


and should be avoided omice use \ small 
amount of a light pertume is permissible, but 
if vou use a scented bath powder a perfume 
is not necessary 

And as for high-heeled shoes—well, they 


just arent worn for business. We don't meat 


to taboo high heels in general. Goodness, no! 
We wear them ourselves, for dress, and s 
should you, but for street and business nothing 
looks more incongruous and nothing is mucl 
worse for you than a “spike veel. A mediun 
Cuban heel or the sort of heel that comes o1 
‘brogues” is the most satisfactory for your 


mitort 
are to be saved t 


appearance and tor your Satin pumps 


dressy suedes, and the like 


accompany the drop earrings and the fussy silk 


gowns. Men's shoes, as well as women’s, 

should be we!l cared for, proper attention being 

paid to shines and the condition of the heels 
Good Grooming 

lf you watch your color scheme (i.e, a 


black winter coat with blue, green, or red 
Same accessories and 


Watch the 


dresses for winter) thx 


hat can be worn with them all 


sales! It is possible to pick up clothes for 
next year at the ends of seasons, reasonably, 
and at the same time find better clothes than 


attord 
absolutely sure, too, 


you could otherwise 
You must be 
all details your personal daintiness is above 
been written on 
A book like 


secrets ot 


that i 


reproach. A great deal has 


this subject in recent years Jose 
Huddleston’s 


example, is full of practical 


phine Charm,” for 
suggestions or 
excuse for 


personal grooming. There is no 


carelessness in these matters 


Your Training 


But enough of externals! Let us consider 
the actual training prerequisite for a secretarial 
career. We realize that there are certain tool 
subjects which every secretary must have, but 
we feel that an academic background is fully 
as important. If you can possibly take a four- 
vear college for everyone knows 


course, do so 
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a e good jobs are most apt to go to those tably led 1 business ise 
lividuals who have degrees and the back s much less likely to be encountered in a 





und provided by college training. Follow actual position. Business law, business arith 
ur own interests in your college work. The metic, and statistics generally fall in this san 
portant thing is to have a real interest. ategory We do not mean to discount th 
value these subjects; of course they wil 
General Background and Technical Skill elp, but they do not fall under the heading 
dispensables. If you dislike any of these 
a nglish literature are particu particular phases of the work, y can prob 
rtant; foreign languages are impor ib nd a position which does not require 
unt if for no other reason than that foreig: knowledge ot then 
yuotations are apt be thrown nonchalantly ur < victior is that accuracy s nx 
to your dicta metime rhe other day mportant t speed, and although we hav: 
a secretary was taking dictation, when sud known some to disagree with us, we cannot 
lenly her chief tossed out two Latin words elp ren mbering the old adage, “Haste makes 
e second of which the secretary did not hear wast “ in be proved in a very con 
She asked her chief to repeat and he did, crete way on a long typing job. It is much 
spelling it. The secretary replied, “Oh, yes more difficult to make erasures on four car 
My Latin’s become rusty, I'm afraid.” TJ bons than it is to go a little more slowly and 
which her c] 1¢1 replied, “Well, it means and t ! \ the 1 mber of errors 


ill that,’ but Fred Snow would rather see it 


n Latin in s letter.” This, or something Know Your English VW ell 
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‘ pul ite | perivy 18 a necess Do! ‘ 
aad ‘ — +} ‘ 
suming desire to study mathematics, take : ; 7 é ' : 
} 1 ‘ 1») ' ' atte is e dictionary and a manuai |t 
t ! tics by all means and then find a job at oe f } I ‘ 
secre iries t Ww ar¢ i iDi¢ pa 
‘ you can use it. This reverts to ou . a , ‘ 
" ' : i pine Ait your ¢ et daoes no 
ei that y must, or s l, have a man a , , 
ite mat i corres paragtra] S and 
terest 
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dual ones.) ill sizes ncomes } ve ; " al re 
Accounting 1s a subject which ts almost i modelling ideas 
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At 3513-an-Hour Rate 


SHORTHAND contests, 
typewriting contests, transcribing contests, 
even state school events in arithmetic and 
bookkeeping are legion; but a competition to 
liscover a city’s best adding-machine operator 
has occurred only once so far as we have heard 

last November in the Hall of Mirrors at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus, Ohio. 
Underwood-Sundstrand’s branch manager pre- 
vailed upon the mayor-elect, two members of 
the state tax commission, and the cashier of 
one of Columbus’ banks to act as judges and 
officials, and business men furnished actual 
adding machine tapes to serve as “copy.” 

‘he two girls who scored first and second 
netted 1171 and 1155 items listed in the twenty 
minutes allowed, and sixteen others totalled 
over a thousand each, which is at the rate of 
3000 or more items an hour. A bit quicker 
than the old pencil! 


Any Challengers? 


IN his speed class out in 
Los Angeles, C. I. Schupp has evolved a 
scheme for increasing reading speed that is 
proving mighty effective. A big sign posted 
on the bulletin board offers one week’s tuition 
free to each of the three fastest readers of all 
the shorthand plates in the Grecc Writer 
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NEWS 


The Judges, with Eloise Wells 
and Delores Theado, winners of 
first and second place in the 
Sundstrand contest at Columbus. 
Below, the 
Hall of Mir- 
rors where 
event took 
place. 


each month. One error disqualifies a record 
Students can practice as much as they wish 
outside of class (and they do!) Each class 
session one student is called on to read (the 
rest take it in shorthand), and a record is 


kept of the time At the end of the month 
the three fastest are awarded the prize. Last 
month Miss May Adams averaged 340 words 
a minute. “Maybe that’s a world’s record,” 


Mr. Schupp remarks. It makes our tongue 
lame and our throat ache just to contemplate 
such speed. Couldn't have been long before 
the rest stopped writing! 


Jobs Go Begging 


KF YR a quarter of a cen 
tury ambitious girls have been advised that 
the typewriter is their best entering wedge 
into the business office. So reads a news 
paper clipping that was put on our desk 
awhile ago. “And now,” it continues, “the 
same counsel is being given to young men 
The New York Y.M.C.A. Schools are ever 
announcing a two-year day course to prepare 
them for such jobs 

“The secretarial position for the young 
man is not one that he will expect to follow 
over a long period of years,” explains Dr 
Lyman A. Emerson, director of the schools 
“It is a stepping-stone to something better, 
and the employer wants the type of person 
who can take on increasing responsibility 
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in WORD 


and 


: PICTURE 





i c | i i r executive Che 
c Ca rea iS typ I 
s ew s cultured, wl knows 
\ ess the prope nanne Ww 
i KL und f education that enable 
I t eel at home wit eaders bus 
5, al is the pe to appea _ ‘ 
an 4 Taj Mahal in the Straits Settlements 
| ‘ gw tne darke 5 I it it 
pressi ears su Ss we lled fe mn 
Leake of qudiified suctiente” the anne \ Malayan Tribute 
lo boys and ing men this should 
the statement repeated s rte n these : OUGH ; — 
ges, that a t ih k wiedge S t 
‘ cele go (Ce ‘ _ é ‘ 
, ia ae \n ite d it ea 
‘ la Ma | VA { 
The Day Before Christmas standing, 1 g no doubt today has d 
: placed the gay drapings of last M Phe 
NOT lavViIng been able t get a picture Snaj t wed here was mace at «mie t 
u of Kati 1 e! irthda ve bring hile t rect vas fi l-lighted Mr | 
j r Mrs. Greg Kate and her addy ‘ ! “ ‘ ed 
ur nanaging editor a the wW e New ¢ y thand letters, many 1 y 
\ K Stall, take durit ig gay “\hristma ‘ } i ¢ } 
party. The program, the “eats,” and the dan last 1.G.A. Cont 


ng were over before 
hristmas Eve, but 
sitors all week long 


enjoyed the beautiful 





that stood outside 


1) tor Gregeg’s office 


From the security of 

Doctor Gregg’s knee, 

Katie considers Santa 

not quite so alarming 

as he had first seemed 

when presiding over 
the grab bag! 
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USE OF HYPHENS 


AND WHEN NOT TO USE THEM 


By E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 
Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 


AST month, you remember, we chose one 
particular type of compound words which 
wont to manufacture 


are 
and discussed the rules 


dictators 
compound adjectives 
governing their hyphenization. 
This month we shall study some other types 
of manufactured, special-occasion words, and 
miscellaneous rules regarding 


also some 


hyphenated words 
Numerals and Fractions 


The hyphen should be inserted in compound 
numerals: fifty-five, one hundred twenty-eight, 
nineteen hundred thirty-six. 

When fractions are spelled out,* the numera- 
tor and the denominator should be connected 


by a hyphen: one-half, two-thirds majority, 


five and two-tenths. 
li, however, either the numerator or the de- 


nominator, or both, already contains a hyphen, 


the hyphen between the numerator and the 
denominator is omitted twenty-two fifty- 
fths, four «¢ thirds, twenty-nine hun 
redths 


Hyphenated Verbs 


When a verb is derived from a two-word 
compound noun or a noun plus an adjective, 


the verb should be hyphenated, thus 

The editor used a blue pencil. 

Che blue penciled the article. 

Note the cross reference to “Machinery.” 

Chis heading cross-refers to “Machinery.’ 

This is our latest model of motor cycle 

He motor-cycled across the country. 

The boy took several back steps down the 
corridor. 

The boy back-stepped down the corridor. 

The cabinetmaker gave the table a hard 
finish 


editor 


* For rules regarding the use of fractions as well as other 
figures, see 


The English of Business,”’ Lesson 35 





Che cabinetmaker hard-finished the table 
“Kodak” is the trade name of the Eastman 
Kodak Company's camera. 
Eastman Kodak Company 


named its camera “Kodak.” 


The trade 


Two or More Compounds with Same Base 


When two or more hyphenated compounds 
have a common basic element and this element 
is omitted in all but the last word, the hyphens 
are retained: two and four-car units; 
long- and short-term notes; fresh- and salt 


water fish; 5- and 10-cent store. 


fniree-, 


Derivatives of Hyphenated Compounds 


A derivative (that is, a word formed by 
adding a prefix or a suffix to a simpler form) 
of a hyphenated compound retains the form 
of the original compound. For example, ill- 
aduised, ill-advisedly ; snow-white, snow-white- 
ness; right-handed, right-handedness. 


Differentiating Identically Spelled W ords 


Ordinarily, the prefix re is written solid 

with its stem, but in a few 

necessary to separate the prefix from its stem 

by a hyphen to distingush between two other 
| 


wise identically spelled words 


instances it 15s 


(to collect again) and recollect 


remember ) 


re-collect 
(to 
(to cover again) and recover (to 


get possession of) 


re-cover 
get well or to 

re-form (to form again) and reform (to 
improve ) 

re-mark (to mark again) and remark (io 
say) 

re-creation (creation ag 
(amusement ) 


rm) and recreation 


Prefixes to Proper Names 


Prefixes joined to proper names should be 
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we y a hyphen in- imerican, trans tt tionary yphenate 
ntic, pre-Reformation, pro-Indian, anti lay rrow and tonight. Most news 
Va In lmerican papers she and authors, however, omit 
the hyphe i 1 wish to, you have good 
Plurals of Hyphenated W ords backing. Does that make you feel better? We 
ope s we realize fully that these tw 
m the plural a hyphenated noun studies rules of hyphenization have beet 
the s to the element of the com- pretty st g. However, we know of not! 
d yr that will give t you ira ribed letter 
ommander-in-chief ymmanders-in-chief 1 finer mat f distinction than your ability 
sergeant-at-arms sergeants-at-arms to use hyphens accordance w the pri 
yoker-o1 lookers on mle Ss we ive la ~ ( 
passer-by passers-by 
son-in-law sons-in-law 
man-of-war men-of-wat ‘ — . 
urt-martial courts-martial ° 12 ANSW ERS a 
row Ss-loot crow s-feet 
step-parent Step-parents 
¢-me-not weet-me-nots To the questions on page 25! 
baggage-master iggage-masters ' , 
asket-ball basket-balls ; <4 sndne = y . seceangpe: r 
, l_cass hird-cages xp ied tor pub ele! lary arm 
ialf-moor half-moons _ =v * oe hae 
trade-ma trade-marks & in¢ wen Atlant oe -ws Tea 
time-tal time-tables Lompany, tounded in 1595, is the oldest 
tne great cha st mpanies 
, | 11 tax t a ed I 1913 
Possessives of Hy phenated W ords ; the 3 ‘ tant urce 
th $ , t sour¢ 
\ te States gover ent revenue 
ine sig the possessive Case 1S a Ided t rt The ‘ yusiness panic in the Unite 
e end yphenated nouns son-in-law’ s State gan in 1785. tw rs afte 
ns aws, sergeant-at-arms’, sergeants-at the « f the Revolutionary War, and 
Irms ste brent § ste parents secreta d 1789 
treasurer's 5 \n agreement among manutacturers t 
eguiate itput and (in some cases 
One Element of Compound Containing Two price 
Words { \y ( Will Lie ntang le value added 
to a business by its reputation for abil 
Occas ally me element of a compound ty al esty at ts standing among 
ective, usually a geographic name, contains mpet R Good will value is base« 
1 two-word name, as New York—Chicago air average net profits over a series 
ate enver—San Francisco shipment f vears 
In such cases, a dash should be used (mace 7 possible, but not probable, since 
by striking the hyphen key twice) instead of both t President and the Vice Pre 
the custo y yp ent at 1 other members « the 
Cabinet would have to d be c 
Dictionary Methods of Indicating Hyphens Secretary of Labor could become Pre 
- 
One word of warning as we near the end 5 e Alaska Agi il College an 
this treatmet ‘ hvphens Do not confuse » { Mines at | I ks \laska 
the va methods by which dictionaries in 7 At at lf is usual 
at ypie The Webster and the Winstor ated =the t Moor Englat 
‘ aries, 1 example, use heavy-faced the st I ve the ground floor 
yphens —) ft indicate real hyphens but a 10 At t inte 1 id, pl aed c is bee 
light-faced hyphen (-) to show syllable divi- ere two years lis final papers cannot 
; s. The Standard Dictionary uses a double be secured until he 21 years of age 
hyphen ) to indicate a real hyphen and a ll. A ding to the 1930 census, in agt 
eavy single hyphen (—) for syllable divisions ilture ten and a half millions, and 1 
These conventional marks are explained in manufacture fourteen and a third mil 
the Key preceding the dictionary proper lions 
Als n using your dictionary, if you fail 12. Itisap t against governmental i 
t nd a mpound word, this indicates that erference wit dustry, meaning “let 
t t | t nary treat the ( mp und is tw us al me It is dat b } to the 
‘ Wort late Ney ‘ ; { foor 
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50,000 ENTRIES IS 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





THE CONTEST GOAL 


COME JOIN US, TOO 


Invites FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Conductor, Art and Credentials Department 


VER the hurdle on March 1 with 50,000 

student-stenographers and stenographers 

in the International O. G. A. Contest! 
My, what a sight—and what an inspiration to 
those of us who watch the eager enthusiasm 
of the contestants, the alert posture, skillful 
fingers so deftly turning small circles, slipping 
around corners and swinging down the curves 
in a concerted effort to finish first in the Con 
test. They are not content to write the Contest 
Copy once—just any way to get the characters 
down on paper before submitting it! Keep 
in mind that you are competing with thou 
sands of writers who are really writing to 
win, and who will do a fine job of it, too! 


QNE of the best ways to 
learn to write shorthand is to read well-writ- 
ten shorthand plates. In this magazine you will 
find many pages of beautiful shorthand all of 
which you should read not once, but twice at 
least. First, for the matter, which in itself 
interests you, and again, more slowly, noting 
how each phrase and word is written, the 
smoothness with which each circle is turned, 
the size of characters, the method of joining. 
In addition, study the penmanship suggestions 
in the Style and Speed Studies (see page 
260) and practice the drills. This is your 
magazine to use. You have the advantage over 
students who do not have it for their own use, 
and you should benefit by it. We often see 
students leisurely reading the shorthand sto- 
ries while riding to and fro from school on 
the bus. They are learning through the pleas- 
ant experience of reading, one of the most 
enjoyable as well as profitable pastimes. 


IF you are a student in the 
competing shorthand class of a school, deter- 
mine to write a specimen of notes that will 
win not only membership rating but the ex- 
quisite Gold O. G. A. Pin as well! The beau- 
tiful Silver Loving Cup, awarded to the short- 
hand class taking first place in the Contest, 
will be an incentive to work for. The school 


banners, and the certificates issued with gold 


REMEMBER, PAPERS MUS’ 


r BE 


and red seals, are an honor and credit to the 
student, the teacher, and the school. An in- 
dividual prize (did you read about them and 
see them December GREGG 
WRITER?) will be the every other 
shorthand writer who did not enter the Con 
test and win one. To wear the exquisite Gold 
Pin will make you the pride of your short- 
hand companions—and, remember, every Con- 
test specimen that rates high enough in quality 


illustrated in the 
envy of 


of writing style will receive this beautiful 
award! 

rg” . > 

PEACHERS will please write 
for the Contest Blank, which is to be filled 


in to accompany each Contest Club. Stenog- 
raphers and students should keep the following 
in mind in preparing their individual Contest 
papers. 


Where pencil is used, 
however, see that it is well sharpened. Do not write 
specimens so lightly that they cannot be read by the 
examiners under incandescent as well as sun rays: 

2. Use good quality paper, either notebook paper or 
penmanship paper. If the writing is done in the space 
provided by a three-inch column (the width of one 
side of the standard spiral notebook with a ruled line 
down the middle, or the column provided in the spe- 
cial O. G. A. Writing Pad) the Contest Copy will 
fill approximately one column in standard 


1. Use either pen or pencil 


notes of 
size 

3. Write each outline of the test over a sufficient 
number of times to beget the greatest possible fluency 
on it. Check your own notes frequently with the pub 
lished plate to see how well they measure up in form 
and fluency with a professional writer's style 

4. When you the best copy you are 
able to make, type your name, address, and school on 
the top of it, so that if your paper becomes detached 
from the other papers in the club (provided it is sent 
with a school club) it can be identified 

5. And this is important: Write on the upper right 
hand corner of your paper whether or not you already 
hold the O. G. A. Membership Certificate. You should 
read once again the Contest Rules published in the 
December Greco Writer and follow those that apply 
to your Contest entry 


The O. G. A. 
page 264 this month 
solve to write the 
have ever written in your life! 
win First Place! 


IN MARCH FIRST! 


have written 


Contest is repeated on 
rurn to it now, and re- 
shorthand 
And may it 


\ Opy 


best notes you 
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First Place in Stenographers’ Contest to 


Chicago 






The Prize Winners 


Secretary 





First Place: Emma A. Ronge, 3510 S. Ridgeland Avenue, Berwyn, Illinois nd Place (ti Chan Peng 
Kai, P O. Box 140, Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States, and A. D. Mack, 404 Federal Building, Los 
Angeles, California; Third Place: Frank W. Wood, General Petrol ( “Or n of California, Los Angeles 
California; Fourth Place: Donald D. Van Marter, 1040 Lake Pointe Avenue, Detroit, Michigan; Fifth Place 
’. M. Hoober, New Holland Machine Company, New H t P ‘ ’ 
Nest Fwe Places: James E. Behan, 2913 S. Flower Street, Los Angeles, California; Ir E. Knifton, 2 
“A” Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Daniel Fujikawa, C.C.C. Camp, Kokee, Kekaha, Kauai, Hawa Har 
Schmidt, P. O. Box 1916, Sacramento, California; (tie) Pauline M. De Gise, 8 Webster Avenue, Jerse 
City, New Jersey; and A. Perkins Anderson, 1426 21 Street, N. W. Washington, D. (¢ 
MMA RONGE’S entry in the Stenog artistry nsiderably, and I have « yed the 
raphers’ Contest was adjudged the best practice very much.” 
received and was, therefore, awarded Mr. Wood has been employed by his pres 
first place. The Silver Loving Cup, given ent company for two years—his first posit 
is First Prize goes to this young lady, witl His entry was a fine example of stenographi 
our warm congratulations on this latest evi- skill, and we congratulate him upon it 
lence of her proficiency. The fourth prize, a Miniature Deluxe 
T Manual autographed by Dr. Gregg, went to a 
HE second prize, a youthful stenographer, Donald D. Van Marter 
Deluxe Miniature Manual and Dictionary Set employed in the Detroit office of the United 


autographed by Dr. Gregg, was won by A. D. 
Mack, and another set went to far-away 
Kuala Lumpur, in the Malay States, to Chan 
Both 
»f these writers did a remarkably fine job of 
writing the shorthand plate and transcribing 
Mr. Mack is secretary to United States Dis- 
rict Judge Paul J. McCormick, of Los An 
He tells us that he has been engaged 
stenographic and secretarial work for ten 
Both write a firm, fluent style of short 
hand that is read as easily, indeed more easily, 


Peng 


Kai, who tied for second place. 


' 
geies 


years 


than longhand, and their transcripts were 
beautifully typed. 

The third prize, of a Fountain Pen Desk 
Set, was won by Frank W. Wood, of the 
General Petroleum Corporation of Los 


Angeles. In sending his entry Mr. Wood 
“These papers represent considerable 
time and effort, as I have been working on 
them since the first announcement of the Con 
test THe Greco Writer. This 
has improved my shorthand and 


wrote 


in endeavor 


typewriting 


States Secret Service, formerly a stenographe: 
Justice. Mr. Van Mar 
ter is twenty-one years old and a member 
f the Shorthand Detroit 


Commercial C baie 


in the Department of 
of Reporting Class of 

We 
llent entry 
up 
study Cou 


llege congratulate 
not ly on the he submitted 


in this ( 
1 pl 


hith orizve 
iilil PP z¢, 


' 
Oli 


exce 
ntest, but 
him to 


a Gregg Writer 


also n the ambitior 
t Reporting 


Desk Book 


from 


mpts 


was awarded for a splendid entry 


F. M. Hoober, a stenographer in the New 
Holland Machine Company, New Holland 
Pennsylvania, and suitably boxed sets of! 
“American Readings,” with the first book aut 
graphed by Dr. Gregg, were awarded the wi 
ners of the next five places 

* 

E\ ERY ntest has its 
moments { exaltation tor the examuners 
when we suddenly come upon a beautiful 
specimen of shorthand notes and transcription 
that is a real joy to see And in contrast there 
were specimens that (Continued on page 262 
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Shorthand Style and 


COMMON fault to be found in the 
©. G. A. Tests that do not qualify is 
a poor “get-away” stroke. This is a 
serious fault and ought to be corrected with 
out delay You cannot acquire a good degree 
{f writing speed until you have mastered 
the simple little trick of lifting the pen whil 
the hand is in motion, and as the character is 
being completed, and passing directly to the 


point where the next outline is to begin 


STOP JERKING! Another common fault 
s failure to write smoothly. This results im 
angular joinings, incorrect formation of 
curves, lack of uniformity in slant and pro 
portion, and thick strokes. The writing should 
be done with a free, light writing motion. You 


can acquire a smooth writing glide iu you 
will count while you write until you overcome 
any tendency t execute characters witl 
pasmod or jerky movement 


ROUND AND ROUND. Our practice 


begins with a few seconds’ “warming up” drill 
g ! 


n the direct oval. Follow with the simpk 
combination of until the hand is swinging 


around the blend smoothly, then add the ci 
le on tt \ , left! he circle i 
cie as in ! ‘ote how deltiy the circie 1s 
turned down to join the curve in a close. Fol 


low with blad lam ret, prat, etc., whi« 


are written with the same writing motion 
Che exercise at the beginning of Precisiot 
Drills will train the hand to execute firmly a 
circle before and Here you will note that 
the first inclination of the circle before Bb is 


' 


slightly down and to the right. Fit the circle 


snugly in the “elbow” of p and r, b and J, in the 
outlines for parade, Billy, etc 


One does not have to be an “acrobat” to 
write the outlines in the next four lines; still, 
it will not be amiss for some of you to retrace 
the outlines tor abate and gap a few times un 
til you get the “feel” of these joinings. Note 
the short, quick twist of the curve in forming 
the circle \ shght finger action may be em 
ployed to advantage here 

Our next drill is for fluency again, and to 
relax any tension that may have resulted from 
the writing of the two precision drills. The 
outlines are easy to write and you should de 
velop a good degree of smoothness, accuracy, 
and speed on them 


NOW REVERSE THE MOTION. A few 
seconds’ practice on the indirect oval exercise 
will set the hand in motion for writing v and 
f, gv, kv, gf and kf. Observe, please, that the 
greater depth of curvature is at the beginning 


By 





FLORENCE 
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peed Studies, No. 


ELAINE ULRICH 

















na | als \ when thes es c 
rectly, the strokes blend gracetul 
the combination gv. Write smoot! ght 
] 1 Wife ¢ » 1 lichtl ‘ 
Vv, al iit the pen or pencli ligntiy a> 
. 
: ' ' 1" , 
witline is being completed. This , Arie 
, 1 “ 
it wi imcrease your speca {) ent 
moplove nsistentiv | 
" 
\ ther fluency d t la ‘ 
‘ rT “ Te 4 L) iT ‘ ‘ 4 | | 
; } } \ 
etwet ~ i al ree r Note 
at t t le . yrittet \\ | t ‘ 
alar mot | .. ; 
i il 4 ing A i 
the for : the rcle just te « oly 
t ! A ve | ru t t 
na ‘ 4 ter ryt » iT ¢ 
i - Cat Cc} ry 
it tive er { wil i 1 exe 
st ; 
ri 
WN rite ey a4 that the ‘ 
1 { 
rt ‘ r ‘ 
na tim us ect ’ t ke the 
ws siik | t . tre i 
| writte ect t w + he e 4 
the circl Note t L. . ‘ 
1 } . ‘ 
Vari U c ‘ i 
ect a «l curva ‘ 
rHi } OININGS ; 
7 
“at re SK iT « ecut Q il i 
e think t i t Ss tine “ e! 
\« ug \ g these gract ttle out 
nes Some ‘ is said that the exe se 1 
witie a « re iMcult tha the combi 
it gret But | | act ng the 
cerTcise will mpress Mm , © na a 
. +} ; tor ¢ | nr ‘ ‘ 
im ¢ eces | ik 2 up ‘ » 
] | ' 
st le« ’ ‘ : Summor if . your 
} le eve e erect a t the swal grace 
! eck i tt t ca t p | giiat 
' 
wa fron ‘ t y if approa lf 
\ tate t i erect sSWa rv< 
vriting f thic " natior vou will 1f 
ave aim ty vain with I Ken-down 
and fs i and fr. These are among the most 
gract ind beautiful combinat s of our 
, 
. rt i . ten and we lon ‘ it hetore 
u : ir | tice with then W el 
vr eo them as n is we 
}*7 . | y* 
WV IX i tO VV LUN } t I et { 
' + all 
ly \ ( t S¢ Mar il All Pa 
‘ } ' . nia ‘ / ' 
pers must be by midnight ut date 
And \ 1 t-vealr students i peg ners 
shorthan eC vy soon jy i yuality tor 
} ‘ lies \A'r 
the exquisitt tti¢ | i! r (, \ \\ ting 


be proud and happy to wear it. © p on your 
; rer.-tt ] ’ | ’ ‘ not ft ' | 
nger-tips, picast ere are! nany wecr 
} | | f ‘ | 1 
. ese love prize 


and award 
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(Concluded from page 259) read, “If your 
mistakes are the result of ignorence,” “Never 
be ashamed of not knowing, but rather of the 
failure to sieze, or cease the chance,” “If your 
mistakes are the result of carlessness,” “You 
loose one of its—,” etc., etc. “But the one 
who gets on, who does things, and who finds 
success is the fellow who had the sense to 
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use his mistakes as so much /Jaugh-building 
material.”” Then we indulged in a bit of chuck- 
ling ! 

Those contestants whose specimens rated 
Honorable Mention received as their prize the 
Miniature Edition of “Five Thousand Most- 
Used Shorthand Forms.” (See list on pages 
265 and 266.) 


February Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking and insure 


accuracy in making out certificates. February copy 


Instructions for Writing 


the O. G. A. Tests 


These tests are to determine your ability to write 
shorthand smoothly, fluently, and accurately. Any 
beginning student who is able to make a creditable 
copy of the Junior Test (page 265) may submit it 
for the Progress Pin. The Senior Test (below), for 
the O. G. A. Membership Certificate, can be written 
by any one who has completed the Eighth Chapter 
of the Manual. 

Practice the tests as often as you like, comparing 
your notes with the printed plates until you have 
produced a copy in your best writing style. Ask 
your teacher to criticize your writing as you prac- 
tice. Observe proportion in lengths, correct size of 
circles, good formation of curves, and fluency of 
execution. 


Do you sometimes feel the urge better to 
express your moods, ambitions, desires or 
dreams than you have ever been able to do it? 
This expression may take the definite form of 
any of the fine arts, whether it be writing, 
painting, singing, or simply talking. Beauty 
of speech, to my mind, is the perfect expres- 
sion. 

Who has not heard a lovely voice express 
with clear precision and accuracy an idea or 
a dream in all its delightful charm and hope, 
and not thought it the zenith of perfected 
art? I do not mean by this, the striving for 
unusual words: No, just a charming manner of 
handling the little, true words of our mother 
tongue. We may strive for it, each one of us, 
and does it matter whether we reach the ex 
cellence we desire or not? 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


Make a neat and attractive copy of the following 
selection from “General Business Science’’—without 
errors or strikeovers—supplying a suitable title. Or, 
if you prefer, copy some favorite selection of your 
own of about 250 words appropriate for the month. 


Health and appearance are so important that 
they cannot be too greatly emphasized. No 
employer wants to build into his organization 
a person of uncertain health, mentality, or 
morals. Many business concerns require evi- 
dence of physical fitness from those who apply 


ts good as membership tests until March 25, 1936.) 


for positions. Health is the foundation and 
background for appearance. 

Successful people usually look successful. 
Someone has said that only beggars and mil- 
lionaires can afford to look shabby. Personal 
appearance is one means of expressing person 
ality. It is both the right and the duty of 
everyone to make themselves as attractive as 
possible. A proper standard of dress ex- 
presses individuality without being conspicu- 
ous. A good appearance is a business asset. 

If you do not believe it, try going for just 
one day with your hair unbrushed, and your 
clothing shabby. It is impossible to feel fit 
that way. Careful attention to all details of 
personal appearance pays real dividends. 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students 
who already hold their Junior O. A. T. Certificate 
and have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test 
at 40 words a minute. Set up the following an- 
nouncement so that the various items stand out at 
a glance. Then, arrange the copy for Part II as a 
reply postal. 


PART I. (Supply telephone number) Open 
Monday and Thursday evenings until ten 
o'clock. (Name) Contracting Co. (address). 
Price of material and labor is at its lowest 
Now is the time to improve your home. Let 
us show you the advantages of our Improved 
Housing Plans. Get our money-saving esti- 
mates on Carpentry, Painting and Decorating, 
Plastering and Stucco, Cement Work, Plumb- 
ing and Heating, Masonry, Store Fronts & 
Fixtures, Book Cases, Window & Door Screens, 
Weather Strips, Porches Enclosed, Garages 
Built, White-Washing, Electric Work, Tile and 
Marble, Roofing and Shingling, Radiator 
Covers, Fences and Trellises. Alterations. 
Homes remodeled into two-family—Kitchens 
remodeled—Cellar rooms built—Floors scraped 
and refinished—All makes of Oil Burners In- 
stalled. PART II: Fill out and return. 
(Address) Please have representative call to 
estimate on......... Work. Name......... 
pO ee Beiatiakee 
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February Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(O28 Oe ree eee LE Seater af Geet tc total ob the ad of cack tae te clr te 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written 

Strokes 

Two hundred and thirty years ago a curious advertise- 52 
ment appeared in southern France. It announced that 105 
one Andre Treviot, so far as is known the first professional 166 
swimming instructor, would give swimming lessons for 219 
fifty centimes apiece, or if you did not have any centimes, 279 
in exchange for a pint of snails. His letters tell that more 341 
often than not his fee was paid in snails—which suited 397 
him perfectly, for he liked to eat snails with the same 452 
whole-palated affection with which a native-born Neapol- 507 


itan likes to twirl spaghetti. In fact, he esteemed snails 
so highly that he wrote several learned treatises on their 62¢ 


proper enjcyment. He became the principal exponent of 681 
an early theory of snail relativity, claiming that the snail 742 
which was lean and hard and muscular was much tastier 79 
than a snail that was soft and fat and lazy. He main- 849 
tained that no snail was worth dining upon unless it could 908 
pull three times its own weight, and he devised a sort of 966 
snail proving-ground on which he used to test out the 1020 


pulling power of individual snails by hitching them to 1075 
large stones, subsequently rejecting those whose biceps 


were subnormal. 1148 

It is interesting to know that among the people of that 1204 
time, all Treviot’s ideas about snails passed unnoticed. 1261 
But not his curious, insolent, unheard-of presumption in 1318 
giving lessons on how to swim. That brought down 1368 
buckets of criticism upon his head. Why teach anyone to 1425 
swim? ridiculed his contemporaries. All you need to do 1480 
is throw a person in the ocean, and automatically he will 1538 
discover how to swim. That had been a universal philos- 1593 
ophy for centuries, but gradually it began to change. So- 1650 


ciety commenced to realize that to coax a young lad to 1705 
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the end of a pier, trip him up, and push him into the 
Atlantic wasn’t always the best plan. Because, more often 
than not, he not only failed to learn how to swim but 
acquired a permanent fear of the water. Sometimes he 
drowned. 

Until recently the world’s attitude toward the young 
man starting out in life has been somewhat the same as 
it used to be about swimming lessons. Just push him off 
the dock of college life into the whirlpool of business, and 
somehow he will take care of himself. But, again, results 
haven't always been satisfactory. There have been many 
casualties, too many perhaps for the good of the nation. 
A few exceptional young men who were gifted with ex- 
ceptional aptitudes quickly found the fields where their 
abilities would flourish to the fullest extent. But for every 
one who made a speedy success there were a dozen others 
who groped around for years, floundering about, trying 
hard to locate the field where they could work successfully 
and with enjoyment, and earn enough to support them- 
selves decently. 

In the last decade, and especially since the depression, 
the world has begun to think about ways of helping the 
young man select the field where he will be successful and 
avoid the field where he will be a failure. That indeed is 
the principal purpose of this book: to give clearer, more 
authentic pictures of different careers than may have been 
available before, so that you can decide into which picture 
your talents fit best. (3177 strokes)—From “Choosing a 
Career,” by George Bijur. 

Have You Sent Us Your O. G. A. Contest Specimen? 
Here is the Contest Copy. 


hold tight. 


completing the task begun. 











When I read this recently it made an indelible impression upon my mind: Held on and 


Many lives are filled with half-finished tasks begun with vigor and zeal, but dropped in a 
little while because the beginners did not have grit enough to carry them through. It is easy 
for us to begin a thing when the mind is aglow with the flame of desire to achieve. But the 
world does not estimate the value of a man’s services by the number of things he commences— 
by his speed at the beginning of the race. It is the home stretch that counts—a man’s persever- 
ance in what he thinks is worth while. Success is the power to “hold on and hold tight” while 


Strokes 


1759 
1818 
1872 
1926 
1936 
1989 


2044 


' 





1936 
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Stenog ‘aphers’ Contest Awards 


“5000 Most-lsed Shorthand Forms” 
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7 a F “. 2 Yen, American Cor 
J = "4 ate Foochow F 
China 
> { Mildr Zacharow, 64 Ur 
} Avenue, Passaic, N. J 
Mrs. Cecile Zurfluh, ¢ 0 


Brondello, Route Box 


Lb ‘ 4 Eda 


A 2 257, San Jose, California 
¢ Edna Margaret Empi, Astoria 
aa Higt School Astoria 
Oregor 
¢* Dorothy Kelley, 1251 N 
( a B n Tulsa Oklahoma 
Anna C. Schibig, R. F. D 
l Box 230, Colusa 
( fornia 
9 CO” x Doris Tyrer 1918 F Street 
N. W Washington, D. ¢ 
. Adriana Van Coevering, 1112 
- an ) Columbus Avenue, Grand 
aie JA Haven, Michigan 
é Ula Winch, 651 University 
Avenue, Madison, Wi 
. 2 < 
O. G. A. Certificate 
4d 
> . ‘ = Elizabeth Brady, 331 W 
Kansas, Liberty, Missour! 
: Ethel Cannen, Webster Groves 
2 . ”~ q Trust Company, Webster 
, Groves, Missouri 
5 Adetheid du Menil, Guada 
2 lupe Valley Creamery Com 
>) f pany, Seguin, Texas 
Elsie Kangler, 1720 W 
€ Fourth Street, Dunellen 
—« (136) _ er iow 
G. J. Ondraka, 45 23 Street 
N. W., Barberton, Ohio 
Dorothy Strong, Sac Cit Myrtle Peterson 219 West 
lowa Aspen Avenue Flagstaff 
Mary T. Sullivan, 155 Ward Arizona 
Place, South Orange, N Mollie Rothenberg, 178 
Elsie L. Swanson, Pleasant Bryant Avenue, Bronz 
ville, Pennsylvania New York 


awards will be listed next month 
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IN SHORTHAND REPORTING 


267 


THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





READING ABILITY 


MUST MATCH WRITING SKILI 


Says CHARLES LEE SWEM 


Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


F speed is the most important factor of 
reporting, the ability to read must come 
not very far after. There are many who 
would place reading ability first, ahead of 
speed, arguing that all the speed in the world 
is useless if the notes cannot be read after- 
ward. To a large extent this is true, for just 
as the “proof of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof” so the final proof of all writing is in 
the reading of it. It is what turns up in the 
transcript that determines whether speed is 
present in the first place, and whether it is 
speed that is worth anything as a commercial 
r social art. 


Reading Shorthand an Art in Itself 


The ability to read shorthand is in many 
respects a distinct art of itself, wholly apart 
rom writing. Any writer, however inept or 
unfitted for the study he may be, may learn to 
decipher his own notes after a fashion, for 
modern shorthand possesses an inherent legi 
bility that escapes only the densest mind; but 
the mere ability to decipher can hardly be 
classed as true reading ability. Reporters espe 
ially, sitting before their dictating machines 
putting “daily copy” into the speaking tube 
with the precious minutes rushing by, have 
little time and patience for deciphering. Notes 
taken at excessive speeds, notes that resemble 
but slightly the ideal forms as devised by the 
author of the system, must nevertheless yield 
up their meaning instantly, or else they are of 
scant value. Perfect knowledge of system is 
a prime essential, also familiarity with one’s 
style and much practice in reading; even 
memory will help, but that fine ability to read 
shorthand outlines as fluently as they are read 
by the competent reporter must be the product 
of something over and above these things. 

Sometimes I am _ convinced that that some 
thing else is imagination, the ability to guess 
accurately. Of course, a good guess is not 
alone sufficient to fill in the gap of poorly 
written outlines, but a “guessing” mind is an 
active mind, and out of the myriad of guesses 


that such a mind habitually indulges in, one 


guess will probably fit and be right All 
exceptionally good readers of shorthand are 
invariably people of active imaginations, peopl 
who can “fill in the gaps” in shorthand n 
only, but in whatever they undertake. Short 
hand, after all, is mere “outline” writing. The 


outline that we write to represent a word or 


a phrase is a mere suggestion of the complet 
word or phrase. From the suggestion the 


} j 


mind must supply the picture of the whole 
n the form, the body, and the 


word, filling i 
colors where necessary. 
Naturally, the picture must be stored away 


somewhere in the mind in the first place, or 
else the suggestion is wasted \ full mind, 


that is, a mind packed with the experience of 
forming many pictures of words and 
a decided aid to a fluent reading ability, but 
it is the power to imagine, to jump from 
cause to effect, from possibility to probability, 
mportance to the shorthand 


ideas, is 


that is of major i 
reader The reading of shorthand is a con 
tinuous measuring and gauging of possibilities, 
of offsetting factor against factor, verb against 
noun, vowel against consonant, and arriving at 
the ultimate probability of what was intended 
before the pen slipped or the mind wandered 
hose mythical detectives of fiction, who arrive 
at the most brilliant solutions of abstruse 
crimes, display not half the analytical power 
that the average shorthand reporter does in 
reading a dozen pages of hastily written notes 
lhe sheer power of inductive reasoning that is 
put by the average reporter into the task of 
understanding what is said on the witnes 
stand sometimes, and then subsequently trans 
lating it into readable English, is an aspect 
his job that is least appreciated 


; 


Knowledge of English Indispensable 


Necessarily, a thorough working knowledge 
of English grammar and syntax is an indis 
pensable aid to good reading ability Short 
hand being what it is, an outline writing of 
words, it is as necessary to know something 
concerning the construction of the words them 


selves is 1f 1s to KNOW their shorthand equiva 





lent. Moreover, the science of shorthand is 
based upon the premise of good English. The 
scarcity of shorthand material has compelled 
inventors to make one outline at 
Usu 


all system 
times to represent more than one word 
ally the distinction that they 
been based on con 


have presc rved 
between such words has 
text, and context in turn is dependent upon 
good English. Thus, when a single outline is 
made to represent two separate words, almost 
words will be of differing 


invariably those 


parts of speech; one of them usually a verb, 


the other a noun or adjective. 
Basis for Distinctions 


Similar outlines that have a tendency under 
great writing pressure to look alike preserve 
their identity for the most part by representing 
differing parts of speech; the careful short- 
hand author has seen to that in building his 


system. The writer has only to study his 
system with an eye to this aspect of it to 
realize how basic a knowledge of English 


grammar and syntax is to a true mastery of 
shorthand, but especially to the reading of it 

Every reporter will testify to the difficulty 
of reporting an illiterate witness as compared 
to the ease with which an educated speaker 
may always be taken. The illiterate man will 
invariably speak in short, colloquial words and 
expressions, whereas the educated man’s speech 
is more likely to run to polysyllables and 
technical The reporter probably 
writes twice as much outline in reporting the 
educated man as he does taking the illiterate 
one, but he can write faster and with infinitely 
more comfort following the educated man 

Not only are the necessary distinctions of 
system based on good English, but phrases and 
expedients are formed upon the same premise. 
We have handy phrases for it is, we were and 
he was, but none that we would care to trust 
in an emergency for tt are, we was, and he are. 
We can, of course, write all those things as 
they come, but it is almost like writing another 
language, so foreign is it to the basic elements 
of shorthand construction 


expression. 


Study Your Own Writing Style 


affected, of 
It isn’t every 


reading ability is also 
course, by one’s writing style. 

shorthand writer that is a good penman, who 
can control his hand to the extent of making 
good notes at Shorthand 
styles vary as greatly as do longhand styles, 
but that is no real excuse for poor reading 
ability. Penmanship can always be improved 
by intelligent practice, except possibly in the 
case of older writers whose habits are too 
firmly “set”; but too much emphasis should 


( ne’s 


very high speed. 


not be laid upon poor penmanship as the prime 
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cause tor poor reading Two of the 
fastest and most accurate reporters that 1 know 
are atrocious shorthand penmen. Their notes 
no more approach the ideal form when they 
are writing leisurely than they do when they 
write at high speed; yet when they sit before 
they can read it 


very 


their phonograph to dictate, 
all off as they would read print. Such writers 
as these are something better than shorthand 
penmen. They are careful students of their 
own style Cheir they depart 
from the ideal, depart from it within certain 
There is nothing 


notes, while 


known and defined limits 
haphazard or slovenly about their notes. Their 


f's may resemble vs or ch’s, but all their f's 


will resemble v's or ch’s and not simply one 
here and there; and their 7's and ch’s may 
look like something else, but always con- 


sistently and with calculable regularity. Their 
notes will be as sctentifically accurate as the 
notes of another writer more artistically gifted, 
but through hand movement 
or otherwise they are not able to form them 
according to the ideal pattern. They have 
learned through that they cannot 
form them according to that pattern, and they 
have done the they have 
studied their style, made a mental note of each 
deviation from the ideal, and charted those 
deviations in their mind, so that to them their 
own notes, though perhaps poorly executed, 
are as readable as the notes of one with more 
favored penmanship habits. Indeed, their notes 
are likely to be more readable to them simply 
because of the enforced study they have thus 
study which is bound 
deciphering of notes 


a peculiarity of 


experience 


next best thing 


made of their habits, a 
to be reflected in any 
that are less than ideal 


What Makes for Fluent Reading? 


The shorthand student who approaches the 
problem of reading with the idea that simply 
by the mere routine, perfunctory practice of 
reading what he writes he is going to become 
adept in the art, is bound to be disappointed 
Practice in reading outlines, as practice will 
skill, will unequestionably make 
for a certain degree of facility, but there is 
much more to perfection than that. He must 
make an intimate study of his own style and 
chart his own personal deviations and declina 
ticens, much as the mariner allows for the vari- 
ations of the magnetic compass; he must know 
something of the grammatical basis of his 
system; and if he does not possess the gift 
of imagination, he must learn to approximate 
it by the development of an alert and inquiring 
mind, which is the next best thing. These, 
and a thorough knowledge of system, if per 
sisted in, will make of him the envy of all 
shorthand writers—the perfect, fluent readet 
of shorthand notes 


do in any 
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WHO'S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


By A. ALAN BOWLE 


YOR some months past I 
have introducing 
new recruits to the ranks 

f our “Who’s Who.” Now 
| bring you one of the first 


been 


to win our Diamond Medal— 


the “Whoest” of them all. 
He came into the office the 
other day, and during an 
argument as to his present 


shorthand speed, Mr. Leslie 
to bet him that he 
couldn't write anywhere near 


ittered 


the speeds he had attained in 
the old Contest days. 

“Oh, yeah,” he ejaculated, 
or words to that effect, “Just 
it to me at any speed 
you like, and I'll show you!” So at the ter- 
rific speed of 300 words a minute on testimony 
(without counting the words “Question” and 
“Answer,” which have to be indicated in the 
take none the less) dictation was given. 

“You didn’t get that; pay over,” demanded 
Mr. Leslie. “Get it!” retorted the Champ, “I 
got it 100 per cent.” And without the slight- 
est hesitation read back like a flash. 

Who is this superlative writer? That young 
High School of Commerce lad who won award 
after award for shorthand speed until he cap 
tured the World’s cup three years in succes- 
sion. In one of the Ohio Shorthand Reporters’ 
contests he submitted perfect transcripts on 
the 175-word literary and the 200-word jury- 
charge tests and came within five one-hun 
dredths of 1 per cent of perfect on the 240 
word testimony dictation! 

In the World’s Championship Contest held 
by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, at Omaha, this same young man made 
but one error on each test read, 198 words a 


Martin J. 


give 


he 





minute on literary matter, 233 
on jury charge, and 258 on 
testimony, an unprecedented 
accomplishment. He 
holds world’s records on 260 


= | 
alist 


w.p.m. jury charge and on 
220-w.p.m. literary matter 

This young man was but 
fifteen years old and still a 
student in the high 
when he first entered the con 
Despite the time he 
devoted to shorthand prac 
tice that made possible his 


achievements in 


; 
school 


tests 


remarkable 


this field, his educational 
Dupraw diet was well balanced. He 
has acquired three degrees 


from New York University—B.A., LL.B., and 
LL.M. Then, too, to prove that he isn’t all 
student with horn-rimmed glasses, but a sports 
enthusiast also, let it be known he has wor 
nine silver challenge cups in various tennis 
championships ! 

In the examination that brought his 
present position, this young man, as usual, 
was first on the list. He is now Official Ste- 
nographer in the Supreme Court of Westches- 
ter County, New York 

Who is he—this “Whoest” of our “Who's 
Who”? Mr. Martin J. Dupraw, World's 
Champion Shorthand Writer, and an equally 
skilled shorthand reader! Study of the series 
of plates from his pen, beginning this month 
on page 269, will be of the greatest value to 
every aspiring writer of the system. 

These are not taken from Mr. Dupraw’s 
court records. They were dashed off from 
rapid dictation of a case in “Testimony Dic 
tation,” compiled by Mr. Leslie. A key to 
the notes will appear next month 


him 


Key to the 175 word-a-minute test written by Miss Sylvia Keller and 
transcribed without error 


(Miss Keller's notes on this take were reproduced last month.) 

Mi Chairman economic conditions prevailing in this country, there 

| have another amendment which I shall present would be any general demand upon the part vet 
which I consider of great benefit to this bill. I erans for the payment of th mpensatior There 
should like to mention briefly at this time one or two has never been in the history of this country any 
points about it It is an amendment providing that such need as there is now for legislation of this 
no payment shall be made under this act prior t character It is my earnest hope that there wil 
maturity while the holder of the Certificate is in never again be in its history a time when relief of 
receipt of a taxable income The limitation is the this character will be so opportune as now, but 1 
same as that provision in the pension legislation one can claim that a man enjoying an income taxa 
which has already passed this Congress. This legis ble under the Federal Income Tax Law—an income 
lation at this time is based upon need exceeding a thousand dollars for a single person and 

It is based upon the fact that thousands of vet twenty-five hundred for a married person or with 
erans are out of work. They need financial aid. I dependents will suffer any great hardship if de 
lo not believe that if it were not for the present prived of the benefit of this act 
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Stubbed His Toe wll. 
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Passing of the Yankee Country Store 
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ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


In the “Dearborn Independent” 
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Graded Letters 


Written by ROBERT BELL 
Depue High School, Depue, Illinois 


For Use with Chapter One of the Manual 
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Graded Letters | 


Written by ELLEN McCAUL | 
High School, North Little Rock, Arkansas 
For Use with Chapter Two of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


Written by MRS. J. P. PETERSON 
Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


For Use with Chapter Three of the Manual 
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Bits About || 


By NETTIE 
Atwood Township High ‘ 


For Use alter 








GENERAL VIEW OF THE DE BEER DIAMOND MINE, 


TREATMENT MACHINE. NOTE SMALL 
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|| Diamonds 
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(DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH) 


CARBON (DIA 
FROM THE MINE 


RECOVERY 
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Little Jobs Count 
From “Hewitt’s Magazine” 
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Air Conditioning 


By ANDRE MERLE 


In Barron’s Financial Weekly 
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Actual Business Letters 


From the prize-winning sets submitted in the last Gregg News Letter Contest 
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4 Funny Stories > 


Incredible! 
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